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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  WORK 
WITH  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES 

MIGRANTS 


Migrant  workers  and  their  families  continue  to  follow  the  crops  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Education  for  adults  as  well  as 
children  is  often  neglected  because  they  are  not  permanent  residents 
in  any  one  community.   The  Extension  Service,  as  well  as  other  agencies 
and  organizations,  is  concerned  with  this  problem.   Some  indication 
of  Extension's  work  with  migrants  is  given  in  the  following  excerpts 
taken  from  annual  State  home  economics  reports  and  special  reports 
sent  to  the  Federal  Extension  office. 

California  (1950-1963) 

The  home  economics  program  started  in  1950  by  Agricultural  Extension 
for  families  of  agricultural  workers  began  in  a  situation  of  crisis 
and  criticism.  It  has  now  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is 
carried  on  as  one  phase  of  a  total  Extension  program  in  the  various 
counties.   In  the  fall  of  1949,  Calif ornians  were  shocked  by  reports 
regarding  the  condition  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  death  of  an  infant  from  "malnutrition  with  diarrhea" 
brought  calls  to  the  Kings'  County  board  of  supervisors  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  the  situation.  Subsequent  headlines  in  local  papers 
made  the  national  news  wires  and  radio  networks.  Later  investigation 
showed  that  this  death,  and  later  those  of  other  infants,  was  due 
to  a  bacterial  infection  resulting  from  a  "way  of  life"  rather  than 
primarily  from  malnutrition,  but  this  fact  was  not  emphasized  in 
papers  or  other  news  sources. 


This  health  situation  coincided  with  a  particularly  bad  economic 
period.   The  cotton  harvest  had  been  completed  much  ahead  of  schedule, 
so  agricultural  employment  was  cut  far  below  normal.   Behind  this 
lay  a  combination  of  factors,  including  the  development  of  a  new 
variety  of  early-maturing  cotton  which  was  in  general  use  for  the 
first  time  and  ideal  weather  conditions  which  had  speeded  the  harvest. 
More  workers  had  come  into  the  area  to  do  the  harvesting  at  the  same 
time  the  mechanical  cotton  harvester  was  just  out  of  its  experimental 
stage.   A  single  machine  was  able  to  replace  20  to  30  hand  pickers. 

As  a  result  of  the  attention  focused  on  this  situation.  Earl  Warren, 
then  (Sovernor  of  California,  called  a  conference  in  December  1949. 
All  agencies  operating  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  which  could  possibly 
offer  help  attended.   A  committee  was  set  up  to  survey  the  agricul- 
tural labor  resources  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  to  recommend  ways 
to  improve  the  problem.   The  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  was 
committee  chairman. 

As  committee  recommendations  were  acted  on.  Agricultural  Extension 
found  itself  the  instigator^  of  an  educational  program  to  help  these 
individuals  and  families.   Extension  worked  in  close  coordination 
with  other  groups  or  agencies,  but  the  plans  set  up  for  the  first 
staff  members  assigned  to  the  project  indicated  the  work  which  fol- 
lowed. 

The  original  assignments  of  Extension  workers  located  in  the  area 
were  to: 

1.  Train  volunteer  leaders  in  basic  use  of  surplus  foods.   These 
volunteers  as  well  as  Agricultural  Extension  personnel  gave  demon- 
strations at  distribution  centers  to  help  recipients  make  maximum  use 
of  these  nutritious  foods.   Home  advisors  trained  leaders  further  on 
increased  uses  of  surplus  foods  and  supplied  additional  recipes. 

2.  Train  volunteer  leaders  and  give  demonstrations  on  the  use  of 
multi-purpose  food  in  counties  providing  it  as  a  part  of  a  relief 
food  allotment. 

3.  Work  with  schools  in  Fresno,  Kings,  and  Madera  Counties,   Children 
were  shown  by  home  advisors  and  volunteer  leaders  how  to  use  surplus 
foods. 

4.  Cooperate  with  State,  county,  and  private  agencies  in  furthering 
this  donated  food  program.   Home  advisors  worked  especially  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 


The  home  advisors  assigned  to  the  area  were  asked  to  start  long-range 
adult  and  H-H  Club  programs  among  the  agricultural  laborers  in  both 
fringe  areas  and  labor  camps. 

Concepts  of  Extension  work  with  farm  labor  families — From  the  begin- 
ning of  its  work  with  families  of  agricultural  workers,  California 
Extension  has  held  to  several  basic  precepts.   First,  the  thing 
these  people  needed  most  to  permanently  improve  their  way  of  life  was 
an  educational  program  to  teach  them  to  make  wiser  choices  and  get 
better  value  for  their  money,  and  so  improve  their  housing,  food, 
and  clothing.   They  also  needed  more  knowledge  of  practical  sanita- 
tion and  health  practices  and  some  help  in  really  becoming  part  of 
their  communities. 

Although  the  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service  could  get  this  work 
started  with  the  help  of  other  agencies,  a  second  basic  concept  was 
that  it  should  ultimately  be  the  responsibility  of  the  county  or  the 
community  in  which  these  workers  lived.   In  the  years  since  its  start. 
State  staff  support  has  gradually  been  reduced  so  that  all  Extension 
workers  involved  are  now  members  of  county  Extension  staffs. 

People  for  whom  the  program  was  planned — Many  of  these  relatively 
low-income  agricultural  workers  originally  came  from  Southern  Midwest 
farm  areas  during  the  great  depression.   Some  had  been  drawn  to 
California  by  the  war  production  plants  during  World  War  II.   Others 
had  come  while  on  duty  with  the  armed  forces.   At  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  large  influx  of  these  people  occurred  in  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,   They  could  soon  be  divided  into  two 
rough  general  classifications  based  on  the  permanency  of  their 
residence.   Some  were  highly  mobile  and  moved  with  the  demands  for 
crop  labor.   Because  of  their  transient,  temporary  living  habits, 
this  group  became  known  as  "migrant"  labor.   Others  who  had  enough 
money  to  do  so  bought  small  plots  of  land  and  built  some  type  of 
shelter.  These  were  often  located  adjacent  to  towns  and  so  were 
known  as  "fringe  communities,"  Because  this  last  group  had  a  higher 
degree  of  stability  and  permanency,  it  proved  possible  to  work  with 
them  on  a  more  continuous  and  constructive  basis.   Because  of  the 
connotation  which  has  grown  around  the  word  "migrant,"  it  has  been 
avoided  in  California.  Emphasis  has  been  on  including  them  in 
regular  work. 

In  carrying  on  an  educational  program,  knowing  the  cultural  background 
of  those  to  be  reached  is  important.   Basically,  the  farm  labor 
families  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  come  from  three  groups:   Spanish- 
American  (often  Spanish  speaking  even  though  born  in  this  country), 
Negro,  and  Anglo-Saxon,   There  is  also  a  small  percentage  of  Oriental 
and  Philippine  origin. 


Early  program  and  teaching  methods — In  the  early  months  of  this  project, 
much  emphasis  was  on  "how  to  use"  donated  foods  which  were  available 
to  these  families.   This  later  spread  into  making  better  use  of  some 
things  they  had  or  could  obtain  at  low  cost.   These  included  homemade, 
movable  storage  units  and  simple  furnishings. 

Special  leaflets  geared  to  the  needs  of  these  people  were  prepared. 
"Four  Steps  to  Good  Health"  and  other  simple  ones  on  good  nutrition 
were  done.   Some  were  printed  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English.   "Furn- 
iture and  Storage  From  Boxes  and  Sacks,"  a  publication  on  low-cost 
home  'furnishing,  proved  very  effective. 

The  most  important  subject  matter  need  of  these  people  was  first 
thought  to  be  nutrition,  but  in  many  instances  they  proved  even  more 
interested  in  learning  how  to  improve  their  homes  or  make  attractive 
clothing  for  their  children.   The  subject  matter  used  by  home  advisors 
in  this  program  covered  everything  usually  included  in  home  economics, 
but  it  was  all  scaled  to  a  practical,  economical  level  and  presented 
for  those  with  very  little  background  information. 

In  working  with  groups  rooted  in  other  cultures,  no  effort  was  made  to 
change  their  traditional  food  habits.   Instead,  the  emphasis  was  on 
teaching  them  to  make  nutritional  improvements  in  the  foods  they  al- 
ready ate,   (For  example,  Spanish-American  families  were  encouraged 
to  add  dried  milk  to  tortillas,) 

Extension  taught  principles.   The  same  fundamentals  of  kitchen 
arrangement  (working  heights,  etc.)  vers   taught  for  these  minimum- 
cost  dwellings  as  would  be  taught  in  homes  of  families  with  ample 
financial  resources.   Only  the  applications  differed. 

As  work  with  these  families  continued,  help  with  money  management  was 
obviously  a  general  need.   Families  were  victims  of  installment  buy- 
ing and  knew  little  of  the  use  of  credit.   Teaching  on  this  subject 
may  have  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  results.   Role  playing  proved 
to  be  a  good  method  of  teaching. 

Cooperation  with  other  groups  and  agencies--From  its  inception,  the 
California  program  was  a  cooperative  one — all  phases  of  county 
government,  welfare,  public  health,  and  schools,  were  included  in 
the  program.   State  agencies  also  cooperated.   Community  organizations 
and  many  religious  groups  were  interested.   Agricultural  interests 
in  the  valley  took  an  active  part.   Many  farm  operators  gave  excellent 
support  and  even  provided  facilities  for  teaching.   In  Fresno  County 
there  was  a  particularly  effective  steering  committee  made  up  of 
ranchers  and  other  groups  mentioned  above.   The  Rosenberg  Foundation, 
a  private  philanthropic  organization,  gave  valuable  financial  support 
during  an  early  period  of  the  work. 


The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  taught  on  two  levels.  First,  it 
provided  facts  to  professional  people  to  help  them  give  practical 
home  economics  information  to  the  farm  labor  families  they  contacted 
as  part  of  their  own  work.  These  included  welfare  workers,  public 
health  nurses,  and  others.   Second,  Extension  staff  members  also  did 
a  certain  amount  of  direct  teaching  of  the  farm  workers'  families. 
Sometimes  this  would  be  as  they  attended  a  well-baby  clinic,  a  welfare 
center,  or  a  meeting  held  primarily  for  some  other  purpose.  Teaching 
was  also  done  in  the  schools. 

A  typical  ranch-owned  farm  labor  cabin  was  offered  for  demonstration 
purposes.   When  cleaned,  painted,  and  furnished  by  home  advisors  and 
State  specialists,  it  proved  to  be  an  excellent  teaching  device.   It 
caused  wide  interest  and  was  the  focus  of  much  attention.   A  principal 
of  a  nearby  school  obtained  a  similar  cabin,  which  was  moved  to  the 
school  grounds.   Here  the  boys'  classes  learned  to  make  many  of  the 
furnishings  such  as  storage  units,  etc.,  while  the  girls  learned 
about  other  improvements. 

In  recent  years,  the  direct  teaching  of  these  families  by  home  advisors 
has  been  deemphasized  unless  they  take  part  in  the  regular  adult  or 
4-H  program  in  the  county.   Training  provided  through  other  agencies 
has  increased,  however,  and  is  still  going  on. 

Summary  to  date' — At  present,  all  Extension  teaching  for  families  of 
agricultural  workers  is  part  of  the  total  programs  of  the  various 
county  home  advisors.   This  is  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  work  when  State  staff  members  were  located  in  counties  and  were 
paid  from  special  grants  of  funds  (i.e.,  Rosenberg  Foundation  Grant, 
1950  to  1952,  and  Smith-Lever,  Farm  and  Home  Improvement  Special  Needs 
Funds,  discontinued  in  1960). 

The  situation  regarding  families  of  agricultural  workers  has  also 
changed.   Housing  at  government  camps  has  long  been  discontinued.   The 
seasonal  accommodations  once  provided  on  many  large  ranches  have  also 
decreased.   Many  growers  have  provided  improved  housing  for  their 
permanent  workers  and  disposed  of  their  "camp"  units  as  outright  gifts 
or  sold  them  for  a  token  payment.   This  in  turn  led  to  a  rash  of 
crossroads  communities  outside  incorporated  areas.   Since  the  State 
Division  of  Housing  is  able  to  exercise  few  controls  here,  the  general 
public  is  again  becoming  concerned  with  reports  of  these  "rural  slums" 
now  being  spotlighted  in  the  press.   Dirt  roads,  hot  dusty  winds,  and 
lack  of  a  local  water  supply  impose  low  standards  of  living  in 
numerous  areas. 


Hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  concern  of  agencies  or  organizations 
who  can  and  are  now  trying  to  bring  about  improvement.   It  also  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  these  dwellings  consider  them  "home," 
and  though  they  may  travel  to  obtain  seasonal  work,  they  do  return 
to  them  and,  as  they  are  able,  they  do  improve  their  way  of  life.   Also, 
because  they  are  more  permanent,  they  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
education  in  the  schools  and  also  for  the  informal,  out-of -school 
training  offered  by  Extension  and  some  other  organizations. 

Improved  housing  may  also  be  available  if  families  qualify  for  some 
of  the  low-interest  Federal  loans  now  available  through  Farmers  Home 
Administration.   Public  Housing  Authorities  in  some  counties  are 
also  offering  rental  units  for  low-income  families.   Extension  staff 
members  assisted  in  the  planning  and  are  now  working  with  families 
occupying  the  units.   The  Kings  County  Public  Housing  Authority  offers 
an  outstanding  example  of  work  of  this  kind. 

This  was  a  $3-3/4  million  project.   Each  of  three  home  advisors  met 
several  times  with  the  members  of  the  commission  and  their  architects, 
to  help  develop  plans  for  the  low-cost  housing  units  being  built  in  the 
county.   Specifically,  they  helped  set  standards  for  traffic  patterns, 
room  placement,  storage  for  family  needs,  and  space  requirements.  The 
goal  was  to  provide  the  best  possible  convenience  in  low-cost  housing. 

The  builders  appreciated  the  home  advisors'  knowledge  of  family 
living  conditions  among  low-income  groups. 

The  housing  authority  found  that  materials  that  will  hold  upkeep  to  a 
minimum  are  desirable  for  both  interiors  and  exteriors.   A  short 
course  was  held  for  those  moving  into  the  housing  units. 

Though  much  work  remains  to  be  done,  a  framework  and  pattern  now  exists 
throughout  the  entire  area  that  can  lead  to  eventual  improvement  in  the 
way  of  life  for  agricultural  workers'  families.   Positive  results  of 
work  already  accomplished  are  difficult  to  measure  statistically,  but 
certain  definite  overall  gains  stand  out. 

Summary  of  accomplishments — Family  housing  has  been  improved.   Painted 
exteriors,  new  roofs,  and  gardens  have  changed  the  outside  appearance 
of  homes.   More  adequate  storage,  paint  and  wallpaper,  and  notes  of 
color  are  evident  in  the  interiors. 

Information  on  house  care  has  been  used.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
houses  are  cleaner.   The  pride  in  having  a  clean  house  is  evidence  of 
the  changed  attitude. 


A  demonstration  home  in  one  community  with  substandard  housing  has 
had  substantial  effect  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  many  families  in 
improving  their  own  housing. 

A  joint  attack  on  sanitation  problems  by  families,  health  authorities, 
community  leaders,  and  home  advisors  has  led  to  improved  health,   A 
Kern  County  health  officer  credited  the  home  advisor  with  playing  a 
significant  part  in  the  county  program  on  insect  control. 

County  officials  give  credit  to  home  advisors  for  reducing  home 
accidents  and  fires.   This  reduction  has  been  due  to  the  special 
attention  given  in  both  the  adult  and  4-H  programs  to  fire  hazards  in 
and  around  the  home. 

County  health  department  officials  and  school  authorities  frequently 
state  the  opinion  that  the  nutrition  of  several  thousand  families  has 
been  improved  due  to  the  home  advisor's  program.   Contributing  to 
this  improvement  are: 

An  increased  use  of  milk,  especially  dried  milk.  This  has  long 
been  one  of  the  readily  available,  plentiful  foods  (surplus 
commodities) . 

.   An  increased  use  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat  through  education 
in  nutrition  and  food  preservation. 

.   Improved  buying  practices  to  get  good  nutrition  for  the  money  spent. 

,   The  emphasis  on  diets  to  prevent  dental  caries  and  anemia.   School 
and  health  department  officials  report  that  many  individuals  and 
families  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  foods  needed  to 
improve  both  conditions. 

Those  1+-H  groups  organized  under  the  Special  Needs  Funds  have  now 
become  a  part  of  the  regular  i^-H  program  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties. 

The  West  Side  4-H  Club  in  Fresno  County  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
county,  with  a  large  membership,  strong  leadership,  and  vigorous 
community  support. 

Some  outstanding  leaders  are  now  participating  in  the  program.  One 
leader,  a  Mexican,  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  statewide  rural 
health  conference  panel, 

Delaware 

Migrant  workers  in  the  Staytonville  camp  were  reached  this  year  through 


the  efforts  of  volunteer  leaders  under  the  supervision  of  the  home  and 
youth  agent.   One  cabin  was  developed  as  a  sample  home.   Walls  were 
painted;  asbestos  protection  was  placed  around  the  cooking  area; 
storage  was  arranged  for  clothes,  dishes,  and  food  supplies;  a  wash 
area  was  developed  with  shelves  for  a  washbasin  and  water  bucket; 
secondhand  furniture  and  furnishings  were  donated — bed,  bedding,  table, 
chairs,  rugs,  curtains,  and  a  picture.   The  completed  project,  crude 
in  the  eyes  of  some,  is  an  improvement  over  most  of  the  housing  units 
in  the  camp.   The  migrant  minister  reported  that  a  number  of  families 
were  ^motivated  to  improve  their  own  quarters  as  a  result  of  this 
simple  demonstration  by  volunteer  Negro  leaders. 

Another  effort  to  reach  low-income  families  was  made  with  Kingswood 
Community  Center  in  Wilmington.   Cooperating  with  the  social  worker 
at  the  center  ,  specialists  presented  information  on  management  and  food 
preparation.   The  social  worker  organized  and  publicized  the  program 
and,  although  the  attendance  was  small,  staff  members  felt  that  they 
made  some  progress  with  this  group. 

Florida 

At  the  request  of  the  Migrant  Mission  Board  of  Lee  County,  the  home 
agent  has  begun  plans  for  training  women  from  service  groups  to  work 
with  the  migrants.   At  present  there  are  two  groups  of  women.   One 
group  is  planning  to  teach  girls  to  sew;  another  group  wants  to  help 
the  women  improve  their  homes.   The  board  will  supply  paint  and  the 
service  organization  will  show  the  women  how  to  use  it  and  perhaps 
teach  them  to  make  some  kind  of  curtains.   It  is  also  planned  to  work 
with  each  group  on  games  and  homemade  toys  for  children.   This  will 
help  girls  who  care  for  younger  children  while  mothers  work  and  also 
help  the  service  women  and  migrant  mothers  while  the  mothers  attend 
classes.   (They  bring  their  children  to  the  meetings.) 

At  present  there  has  been  no  request  for  nutritional  work. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  home  agent  in  Palm  Beach  County  has  worked 
with  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  girls  of  the  Osceola  Center  School 
in  the  Osceola  Busy  Bee  M— H  Club.   The  average  membership  is  about 
20.   It  varies  during  the  year  as  the  girls  come  and  go  since  all  of 
these  youngsters  are  children  of  migrant  workers. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  fifth  grade  teacher  has  worked  with  the 
girls  between  meetings  when  the  home  agent  has  not  been  with  them. 
She  has  been  a  great  help  in  teaching  and  encouraging  the  girls  to 
do  demonstrations.   She  has  also  helped  with  record  books  at  the  end 
of  the  year.   She  and  the  school  principal  have  served  as  organiza- 
tional leaders. 


Two  leaders  worked  with  a  group  of  10  girls  on  the  sewing  project.   The 
home  agent  trained  them  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.   All  com- 
pleted, five  turned  in  their  record  books,  and  each  made  two  garments. 
Each  of  these  five  has  made  something  for  her  home  and  a  *l-K  skirt. 

Fifteen  girls  enrolled  in  the  food  and  nutrition  project »  and  12 
records  were  completed.   This  year  each  child  completed  at  least  one 
project.   These  girls  get  no  encouragement  from  home,  so  much  of  their 
work  was  done  at  school  and  with  the  help  of  the  leaders. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year^  a  planning  meeting  is  held  with 
the  M— H  leaders  to  decide  programs  best  suited  to  the  migrant  group. 
This  year  some  of  the  girls  will  be  included  in  the  planning. 

This  year  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  getting  the  girls  to 
participates,   They  took  part  in  the  "Let's  Dance"  TV  program  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  a  local  teenage  dance  program.   They  went  to  chur'ch  as  a 
group  on  National  4-H  Sunday,  wore  4-H  badges,  and  were  recognized  by 
the  minister.   They  attended  the  4-H  Club  Achievement  Program  at  their 
school.   All  parents  and  teachers  in  the  school  were  invited,  as  well 
as  the  Osceola  Home  Demonstration  Club  members.   The  girls  prepared 
refreshments,  sang  songs,  displayed  what  they  had  made,  and  the 
president  summarized  the  club's  activities.  The  secretary  turned  in 
her  report.   The  home  agent  gave  them  their  year  pins  and  achievement 
certificates.   Nine  received  blue  ribbon  award  certificates, '  All  the 
members  attended  county  fun  day  and  picnic.   Many  of  the  girls  had 
dental  examinations  and  have  earned  the  "Value  Your  Smile"  card. 

Most  of  the  girls'  parents  have  been  visited  and  encouraged  to  help 
their  children  with  4-H  Club  work,  and  invited  to  come  to  ^-H  act- 
ivities.  There  is  little  parental  cooperation,  but  they  seem  willing 
for  their  daughters  to  participate  in  U-H  activities.   Demonstrations 
of  interesting  and  inexpensive  things  they  could  do  at  home  (especially 
food)  have  been  given.   The  meeting  on  nutritious  meals  included  a 
main  dish  meal  cooked  in  an  electric  fry  pan.   The  girls  enjoyed  it 
and  several  said  they  had  tried  it  at  home.   No  special  material  has 
been  prepared  for  them  but  simple  recipes  and  ideas  have  been  given 
to  them  during  the  year,  i 

The  home  agent  also  worked  with  the  adult  group  of  the  migrant  camp, 
the  Osceola  Home  Demonstration  Club,.   From  November  to  February,  both 
the  assistant  and  the  home  demonstration  agents  attended  the  meetings; 
since  February,  the  assistant  has  met  regularly  with  the  group. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  groups  whose  organization  has  continued  in  the 
camp.   The  women  are  not  fond  of  meeting  with  groups;  they  like  to 
visit  each  other  in  their  homes.   With  so  many  of  them  working,  it  is 


difficult  to  have  good  attendance  at  meetings.   Those  who  come  have 
said  they  enjoyed  being  there  and  that  they  learned  a  great  deal.   The 
agents  have  visited  many  of  their  homes  to  further  explain  the  home 
demonstration  program  and  to  learn  specifically  how  to  help  them.   This 
year  many  of  them  have  attended  the  Belle  Glade  Home  Demonstration  Club 
meetings  and  have  given  demonstrations  themselves,  something  not  too 
many  had  previously  done.   Subject  matter  from  the  scheduled  programs 
has  been  adapted  to  fit  their  particular  needs  and  interests. 

An  especially  liked  program  was  on  family  finances  and  keeping  family 
records.   An  inexpensive  metal  box  for  records  was  found  helpful  to 
carry  with  them  when  they  travel. 

The  agent  has  enjoyed  working  with  these  groups.   They  are  very  appre- 
ciative.  They  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  belonging  to  something,  and  the 
home  demonstration  and  4-H  Clubs  seem  to  fill  this  need  for  many  of 
them. 

The  home  agent  has  continued  to  assist  the  nutritionist  and  other  health 
workers  of  the  county  health  department  with  suggestions,  leaflets,  and 
bulletins  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  encourage  better  health  and 
nutritional  practices  among  the  migrant  labor  groups.   Leaflets  and 
bulletins  have  been  adapted  to  fit  their  needs,  but  few  have  been  given 
to  the  workers.   Most  of  the  information  has  been  given  through  per- 
sonal interviews,  office  calls,  and  home  visits.   No  special  leaflets 
have  been  done.   Over  200  women  and  girls  have  been  encouraged  to 
strive  for  better  nutritional  habits,  well-balanced  meals,  and  clean- 
liness in  the  home. 

The  girls  and  boys  at  Lake  Harbor  were  encouraged  to  grow  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  help  provide  a  better  balanced  diet  for  their  families. 
Demonstrations  on  preparing  salads  and  simple  foods  were  given  at 
club  meetings,  and  the  girls  and  boys  assisted  in  preparing  the  food. 
Many  learned  to  like  things  they  had  never  enjoyed  or  tried  before. 
Twenty-five  participated.   The  teacher  at  Lake  Harbor,  who  served  as 
local  leader,  felt  that  much  was  accomplished,  judging  from  the  results 
observed  in  their  homes.  -     . 

One  home  demonstration  club  furnished  clothing  and  money  for  two  girls 
to  attend  ^^-H  camp.   They  also  furnished  clothing  for  one  family  and 
canned  products  for  another  in  need. 

In  Manatee  County,  migrant  workers  and  others  live  in  substandard 
homes.   Extension  cooperates  with  the  county  planning  board  and  health 
department  in  working  on  this  problem.   This  year  a  county  health 
council,  formed  of  doctors  and  representatives  of  various  civic 
organizations,  worked  to  correct  problems  of  the  migrant  workers. 
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Work  was  also  done  to  make  the  county's  public  areas  more  beautiful. 
One  l-H  Club  landscaped  their  community  park  and  built  a  barbecue  pit 
there.   Another  4-H  Club  planted  a  tree  in  the  entrance  park  of 
Bradenton.   This  is  one  of  the  trees  that  is  lighted  for  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

The  home  demonstration  council  is  working  on  plans  for  a  wayside  park. 

Help  was  given  to  the  garden  club  on  programs  at  club  meetings.  They 

gave  a  program  for  the  builders'  association  on  "What  Women  Want  in 
Their  Homes." 

Home  demonstration  agents  have  assisted  low-income  families  (migrants 
and  others)  with  food  nutrition  and  food  conservation  in  Gadsden, 
Marion,  Polk,  Highlands,  Manatee,  and  Hillsborough  Counties, 

Thf  Dade  County  home  agent  was  asked  to  assist  with  some  homemaking 
instruction  for  migrant  youngsters  again  this  year.  The  major  part  of 
the  work  dealt  with  foods  and  nutrition.  The  use  of  more  milk  is  felt 
to  be  the  greatest  diet  need  of  this  group,  so  the  preparation  and 
use  of  dry  milk  served  as  a  starting  point. 

In  Polk  County  work  with  migrants  has  been  with  individual  families ^ 
Except  for  some  children  who  are  in  school  ^-H  clubs,  they  will  not 
come  to  organized  meetings.  The  assistant  home  demonstration  agent 
has  been  working  with  one  typical  family. 

This  family  is  of  Cuban  descent  and  consists  of  a  father,  mother, 
three  teenage  girls — 13,  16,  and  17 — a  5-year-old  daughter,  and  a 
son  approximately  8  years  old.   The  16-and  13-year-old  daughters  have 
been  very  active  this  year  in  4-H  Club  work.   The  17-year-old  is  a 
^-H   Club  member  and  comes  to  4-H  Club  meetings  when  her  working 
schedule  permits.   The  father  is  a  citrus  picker  and  at  the  end  of  the 
citrus  season  each  year  moves  to  the  Northern  States  to  apple  orchards 
where  he  and  his  family  gain  employment.  Each  year  at  the  citrus  pick- 
ing season  they  return  to  Florida  again,  taking  their  children  from 
Michigan  schools  and  entering  them  in  Florida  schools.  The  children 
seem  mentally  alert  and  are  able  to  make  their  grades  each  year. 

This  year  the  oldest  daughter  had  two  part-time  jobs,  one  as  a  waitress 
after  school  and  one  on  weekends  as  a  check-out  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store. 

The  16-year-old  daughter  also  works  after  school  as  a  waitress.  The 
mother  works  full  time  as  a  waitress  in  a  local  restaurant.  The  two 
teenage  daughters  help  supplement  the  family  income  with  their  earn- 
ings, buy  some  of  their  own  clothes,  and  provide  their  own  money  for 
recreation  and  spending. 
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The  13-year-old  has  much  of  the  responsibility  for  doing  the  home 
chores,  preparing  the  evening  family  meal,  and  caring  for  the  5-year- 
old  after  school  until  her  mother  returns  home  from  work. 

The  family  lives  in  a  small  rented  duplex.  The  housing  is  inadequate 
for  their  family  and  in  need  of  repair.  The  13-  and  16-year-old 
girls  were  encouraged  to  take  home  improvement  projects  in  their 
4-H  work  this  year.  They  have  cleared  rubbish  from  their  yard  and 
planted  flowers.  They  need  to  do  many  things  on  the  inside  of  the 
house-,  including  improving  storage.  The  girls  have  been  encouraged 
to  plan  storage  space  they  can  make  themselves.  This  will  help  them 
better  care  for  their  clothing,  house-hold  supplies,  and  equipment. 

All  three  teenage  daughters  make  part  of  their  own  clothing  to  save 
money  and  because  they  enjoy  sewing.  They  all  enrolled  in  4-H 
clothing  projects.  On  a  recent  visit,  the  home  agent  assisted  the 
16-year-old  in  adjusting  their  sewing  machine  and  in  basic  clothing 
construction  techniques.  She  was  trying  to  get  her  Easter  outfit 
made  before  the  weekend.   She  had  selected  the  best  fabric  she  could 
afford,  but  had  made  many  mistakes  in  putting  the  dress  pieces 
together  and  in  finishing  details  of  the  garment.   During  the  visit, 
the  mother  and  other  two  daughters  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  some 
very  basic  construction  details  that  would  apply  to  any  garment  they 
would  make  in  the  future.  The  following  day  the  daughter  brought  her 
dress  to  her  school  4-H  Club  meeting  to  show  the  agent  she  had  corrected 
her  sewing  mistakes. 

The  girls  have  been  encouraged  to  improve  their  food  habits  by  eating 
breakfast  and  adding  more  raw  and  cooked  vegetables  to  family  meals. 
-Since  so  many  of  the  meals  are  prepared  by  the  daughter,  they  are 
becoming  more  interested  in  good  "family  nutrition." 

Two  of  the  daughters  have  been  very  active  in  club  and  county  4-H 
events,  participating  in:  the  older  youth  club,  demonstration  day, 
public  speaking  contest,  and  youth  fair.  The  16-year-old  daughter 
served  as  a  junior  leader  with  a  group  of  younger  club  members  in  an 
after-school  4-H  meeting.  She  arranges  her  work  schedule  around  the 
club  meeting  twice  a  months  The  girls  must  arrange  special  trans- 
portation to  any  county  4-H  event  since  they  do  not  have  a  family 
car  for  their  use. 
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Special  classes  were  held  for  migrant  workers  in  Franklin,  Jackson, 
and  Madison  Counties.  Kane  County  has  started  some  work,  and  in 
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Bureau  County  the  home  adviser  and  the  county  nurse  taught  nutrition 
to  migrants. 

Maryland 

The  assistant  home  demonstration  agent  in  Somerset  County  has  been 
working  with  migrant  workers  since  1958,  when  she  was  asked  to  serve 
on  a  tri-county  migrant  committee  under  the  Maryland  Council  of 
Churches.   In  1961,  she  worked  with  14  girls  in  a  4-H  clothing  project. 
Her  experience  with  migrants  was  written  up  and  published  in  the 
Extension  Service  Review,  March  1962, 

Nebraska 

At  the  request  of  the  State  employment  service  and  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  the  health  education  specialist  worked 
with  the  Scott sbluff  County  home  agent  in  planning  an  educational 
program  to  help  raise  the  living  standards  of  migrant  laborers  in  the 
Scottsbluff  Valley.   Simple  demonstrations  on  better  management, 
sanitation,  and  housing  were  planned.   The  Scottsbluff  County  Home 
Extension  Council  was  consulted  and  groups  representing  the  council 
volunteered  to  assist  migrant  families  with  their  problems  and  to 
take  leader  training  on  the  demonstrations  developed  by  the  Extension 
Service  so  that  they  in  turn  could  give  these  demonstrations  to  the 
migrant  families.   The  Public  Health  Service  also  became  interested, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Extension  Service  is  planning  to  develop 
health  clinics  for  the  migrant  workers, 

Washington 

In  September  1962,  the  county  Extension  agent  in  Yakima  County  held  a 
training  workshop  with  12  local  leaders  who  carried  on  supervised 
work  for  the  children  at  two  of  the  migrant  camps  in  the  Yakima 
vicinity  during  the  summer. 

The  workshop  was  divided  into  five  sections. 

1,  Availability  and  kinds  of  "donated  foods." 

2,  Demonstration  showing  three  ways  to  mix  dry  milk.   (The  jar  method 
worked  very  well. ) 

3,  Demonstration  of  three  different  uses  of  dry  milk. 

4,  Storage. 

5,  Cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

Supervised  classes  with  the  children  were  held  twice  a  week  at  both 
camps . 
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Wisconsin 

In  1961,  there  were  12,686  migratory  workers  in  Wisconsin  (represented 
by  973  crew  leaders)  employed  in  seasonal  food  processing  and  agricul- 
tural activities.  In  addition,  5,039  migrant  children  under  16  years 
of  age  accompany  the  crews.  The  bulk  of  the  workers  are  present 
during  July.  The  great  majority  (10,770  migrant  workers  in  876  units) 
were  Spanish-speaking,  mostly  from  Texas.  Others  claimed  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  as  their  homes. 

Twenty-eight  counties  employ  migratory  workers — the  number  ranging 
from  4,500  in  Door  County  to  80  each  in  Rock  and  Walworth  Counties. 

Two  counties,  Oconto  and  Jefferson,  have  reported  on  their  experimental 
summer  educational  programs  with  these  families.   Both  counties 
developed  summer  programs  with  the  guidance  of  a  county  migrant  ad- 
visory committee  representing  growers,  canners,  county  agricultural 
committees,  churches,  law  enforcement  agencies,  social  welfare,  labor, 
press,  health  services,  farm  organizations,  organized  youth  and  adult 
groups,  service  groups,  educators,  etc. 

Program  goals  were:   improved  family  living  for  migrant  families,  and 
increased  community  understanding  of  the  culture  and  needs  of  mig- 
ratory farm  families  as  they  follow  the  planting  and  harvest  of  crops 
from  State  to  State  or  county  to  county. 

The  Oconto  County  report  notes  that,  with  the  help  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  grass  was  cut  at  the  Bond  Camps.   It  was  about  a  foot 
high  and  a  big  attraction  for  flies  and  mosquitoes.   Space  was  then 
available  for  baseball,  basketball,  and  volleyball  courts. 

The  recreation  departments  of  Oconto  and  Lena  have  contributed  sports 
equipment  for  migrant  camps.   A  softball  team  can  now  be  organized 
at  Bond  Camps  to  compete  in  the  city  softball  league.   Saturday 
nights  through  August  have  been  set  aside  at  the  city  park  for  migrant 
family  picnics,  swimming,  and  dances. 

Clothing  donated  by  local  families  and  churches  was  sold  to  migrant 
families  at  a  nominal  cost.   Proceeds  go  toward  the  purchase  of  rec- 
reational equipment  for  the  camps.   Sewing  machines  have  been  loaned 
by  the  home  economics  department  of  the  Oconto  High  School  for  use 
in  teaching  clothing  construction.   Interest  is  mainly  in  the  re- 
making of  old  clothing  and  repair  of  present  clothing. 

Health  and  safety  films  from  the  state  board  of  health  are  shown  free 
at  migrant  camps.   The  county  nurse  attends  to  answer  questions. 
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In  Jefferson  County,  the  home  economics  agent  takes  leadership  in  the 
advisory  committee.   She  also  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  program  of 
the  summer  agent  who  works  specifically  with  the  migrants.   The 
program  is  centered  not  only  on  adult  education  but  also  on  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children,  many  of  whom  do  not  enter  school  until 
they  are  seven.   Some  do  not  understand  or  speak  a  word  of  English, 
Their  education  is  retarded  because  they  lose  so  much  school  time  as 
their  parents  travel  from  place  to  place.   A  summer  school  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Lake  Mills  school  district,  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

As  a  result  of  the  census  taken  at  the  migrant  camp,  the  most  urgent 
need  expressed  by  adults  was  not  only  to  learn  to  speak  the  English 
language  but  to  learn  to  read  and  write  it  in  order  to  express  them- 
selves, to  obtain  a  driver's  license,  buy  groceries,  and  participate 
in  community  activities. 

Two  adult  classes  in  English  were  set  up  in  Palmyra  and  at  Muck  Farms, 
Inc.  The  teachers  are  both  Spanish-speaking  volunteers.   Teaching 
outlines  were  developed  for  health,  numbers,  and  colors,  adjectives, 
dress,  family,  and  foods.   They  included  pronunciation,  English 
translation,  and  sentence  structure, 

A  library  of  textbooks  and  periodicals  on  child  development  and 
human  relations  has  been  developed.   Two  Texas-Mexican  girls  who  have 
graduated  from  high  school  serve  as  librarians. 

Soon-to-be-married  women  and  girls  have  been  helped  with  food  selection, 
meal  planning,  and  food  preparation.   They  are  interested  in  American 
foods  and  their  preparation. 

Many  women  feel  the  need  for  assistance  in  the  use  and  care  of  house- 
hold equipment.  They  usually  do  not  own  household  appliances,  but 
they  need  to  know  how  to  use  and  care  for  appliances  furnished  in 
camps. 

The  press  in  Jefferson  County  has  done  an  admirable  job  of  publicizing 
migratory  activities.   This  fine  publicity  not  only  has  helped  to 
apprise  the  public  of  the  educational  program,  but  has  alerted  the 
many  volunteer  workers  who  have  made  the  program  so  successful, 

Wyoming 

Goshen  County's  chief  business  is  agriculture.  The  best  farmers  hire 
migrant  Mejiican  workers,  who  tend  the  crops  then  remain  in  the  area 
after  the  season  is  over.   Many  of  these  families  become  public 
assistance  recipients.  Thus,  the  welfare  load  is  very  heavy. 
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The  Extension  agent  was  invited  by  the  caseworker  to  help  migrant 
workers  help  themselves.  Their  needs  are  many — social,  financial, 
and  health. 

Their  homes  are  small  and  inadequate.  Many  individuals  are  crowded 
into  one  room  with  very  little  furniture.   This  creates  many  health 
problems.   Very  few  can  understand  or  speak  English,  They  do  not 
readily  accept  guidance  or  leadership  from  among  their  own.  They 
like  little  things,  prefer  quality  to  quantity.  They  are  very  timid 
and  retiring.  They  need  to  feel  wanted.  They  will  accept  guidance 
from  an  outsider  whom  they  trust. 

The  first  meeting  was  spent  in  getting  acquainted.  The  agent  needed 
to  know  more  about  these  people,  what  they  felt,  what  they  thought, 
and  what  they  seemed  to  need  most. 

Their  children  and  families  were  discussed.  Many  of  their  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  local  schools  but  were  frequently  absent  due  to 
colds  or  indifference.  They  found  school  work  quite  difficult.   By 
the  close  of  the  first  session,  a  friendly  basis  was  established. 
The  second  meeting  was  planned  to  give  them  help  in  the  use  of  "family 
commodity  foods."  New  recipes  were  developed  using  the  commodity 
foods.  The  importance  of  adding  foods  rich  in  ascorbic  acid,  such  as 
tomato  juice,  was  stressed.   Fresh  vegetables  that  could  be  grown  by 
the  families  or  purchased  cheaply  were  emphasized. 

The  foods  demonstrated  and  used  in  the  meal  preparation  were: 

a  basic  mix  for  bread  and  rolls,  commeal,  dried  eggs  and  milk,  chopped 

meat,  peanut  butter,  and  oatm.eal. 

The  third  meeting  was  spent  on  suggestions  for  a  more  attractive 
appearance- -both  individual  and  in  the  home.  A  film  on  color  was  used. 

The  fourth  and  last  meeting  was  spent  in  demonstrating  inexpensive 
Christmas  decorations. 

Because  of  the  success  of  this  work,  classes  for  other  groups  in 
Goshen  County  were  held  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State 
welfare  department ,  the  State  vocational  home  economics  department 
and  the  State  Extension  Service. 
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Cooperative  Extension  Work:     United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  Cooperating. 

October  1963 


